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THE PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC IN BUSY THOROUGHFARES ?—Mr. Punch. 








CHARIVARIA. 
A FINE statue of Ramegses II., which 
has long been hidden away near 


Bedrashin, is being erected by Lord 
KITCHENER in a prominent position at 
Cairo. There is no petty jealousy 
about K. or K. , 


lt is possible that Battersea may 
choose a coloured gentleman for its 
Mayor. Personally, we should be 
pleased to see this. Anything would 
be better than the present monotonous 
arrangement by which all our Mayors 
are of the same hue. 


Skipping is again being recommended 
as an aid to health. It is said that 
many book-reviewers would not be alive 
to-day had they not practised this art. 


The prevailing craze! Smith Minor, 
asked in his Latin examination to 
translate etigi, replied, “I have 
Tango-ed.” ry” 


Bishop Quayte, of Washington, has 
been discussing the respective merits 
of thin men and fat men, and has come 
to the conclusion that the former are 
often wicked and the latter nearly 
always good. As a thin man ourselves 
we would like to ask whether the 
reason of this wonderful goodness of 
the fat men may not be due to realisa- 
tion of the difficulty they would have 





in running away from the police ? 


And Dr. Leonarp K. Hirsxsere, of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been 
studying the question of the colour of 
our eyes. ‘ Black eyes,’ he has come 
to the conclusion, “are often found 
associated with strong passions.” This 
view is one which has long been held 
by policemen and magistrates. 


- . * ° | 
Since Sir THomas CLoustTon, in a 
of 


lecture at the Royal College 
Physicians, Edinburgh, emphasised the 
need for a scientific and impartial study 
of the effects of drinking alcohol, he 
has, we hear, been inundated with 
offers from public-spirited gentlemen 
whoare willing to be experimented upon. 


A Philadelphia banker has dis- 
tinguished himself by giving a supper- 
party at which monkeys mixed with 
the guests. To avoid confusion the 
guests wore evening dress. 


The parrot which last week saved 
the lives of a Harringay family by giving 
an alarm of fire is, we hear from a 
reliable source, much amused at the 
fuss which is being made over it, for its 
idea was just to save its own life. 


Replying to enquiries from fly-paper 
manufacturers, the American Consul at 
Prague states, “It is not possible to 
work up an extensive trade in Bohemia, 
for there are not sufficient flies to ex- 
terminate.” But the fly-paper trade is 
not easily beaten, and inducements, we 





understand, are being held out to a 
number of New York flies, with their 
|immense families, to emigrate. 





Lord WEaRDALE, speaking at the 
'Gas Conference, said that with the 
‘increasing use of gas there was a 
|marked improvement in the quality of 
‘our London fogs. We trust that the 
philanthropists concerned will now turn 
their attention to improving the quality 
of our rain, of which many persons 
complain. — 


It is announced that Where the Rain- 
bow Ends is to be revived on Boxing 
Day. One might almost call it “‘ Where 
the Rainbow Begins Again.” 


The reason of the failure of such a 
large proportion of theatrical ventures 
is still being debated. We will only 
remark that one at least of our news- 
papers classifies its advertisements of 
theatres under the heading ‘“‘ Theatres,” 
and those of music-halls under the 
heading “ Entertainments.” 


We are requested to state that the 
charming Drinking Song sung by Mr. 
Courtice Pounps in The Laughing 
Husband is not published by Messrs. 
Boosey but by another well-known firm. 


“ Cook (Plain), dining rooms, used to 
same,” runs an advertisement in a 
contemporary. Some dining-rooms are 
so very sensitive. 
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THE WOMAN TURNS. A MODERNISED “PUNCH AND JUDY.” 


(Being the protest of a novelist’s wife against the modern| J am told that “ Punch and Judy” is losing its hold on 
method of regarding love as a subject for surgical or|the Public. If so, I cannot help thinking that the fault must 
pathological treatment.) lie in the drama itself. It does not treat the problem of 

_marriage with the insight, the psychological subtlety which 

a cultured and intellectual audience expects in these days. 

And its characters are all too low in the social scale to be 

jinteresting or sympathetic to any intelligent spectator. 

| However, it only needs a little effort to bring it into touch 
| With modern requirements—and here is my little effort :— 


THERE was a time ere middle age had chided | 
The ardours proper to the Spring of life 

(This period, roughly speaking, coincided 
With our initial stage as man and wife), 

When you would write of Love—its tears and 


laughter, | 
Of lovers’ quarrels cancelled by a kiss, Scene—The usual sort of thing. 
Of wedding chimes and then, for ever after a 
we = re - - bli then, Ver atper, | Judy, Lady Punch fenters. She wears a white “ peignoir 
gated bliss. , 
er | and a boudoir cap with lace frill. Her face is of a remark- 


| able pallor ; the great eyes have the intense ¢ gaze of one 
'who has born? much, without perhaps beng able to say 
| precisely what}. Not a taxi anywhere! But I should have 
| betrayed myself if I had used the landautlette ! 


I liked it; others may have deemed it twaddle; 
Not such it seemed to my adoring eyes; 
I liked to see you as the hero’s model, 


It —— a gushing heroine tk disguise ; | Lord Joey {enters. He has the batteréd look of a man 
39 Sar > , 2)" . y ° € 2c 

x “Teel sie ee ee pa om ‘about town. ‘Lime has turned his top-knot sky-blue, but the 

__ to feel that our experience, yours and ,muinc, | locks on either sidé of his brow retain their original auburn 

Though duly broidered with creative fancies, | Hullo! hullo! Lady P.! Where are you off to? 


'don’t eare ! So long as it isn’t Home ! 
Lord J. (wagging his head with reproof). Don’t like to 
hear you talkin’ like that, Lady P. Sounds: as if you and 


But now you follow fiction’s later fashion ; 


Furnished the main design. | Judy (looking straight before her). I don’t know! I 
You take your operator’s knife and dig 
: 


Into the palpitating heart of Passion, | poor old Punchie had had a row or somethin’—what ? 
And vivisect it like a guinea-pig; ; Judy. He never will have a» row! That’s what makes 
As one who probes the more obscure diseases m, so absolutely unbearable! That—and his perfectly 
You ask yourself (his symptoms closely scanned) | a wfy] hump! . : 
Whether the patient ought to try sea-breezes Lord J. “But I say, you know—he had that hump when 
Or have his brain trepanned. you married him. I remember noticin’, when I was his best 
: . man, how doocid round-shouldered he was gettin’ ! 
Calmly you diagnose this heavenly miracle, Judy. Iwas so young then. I never in the least realised 
Treating it like a measle or a mump what it would mean to be wedded to a hump for the whole 
By methods scientific or empirical— of my life! Oh, why, why aren’t girls told more about | 
A patent plaster or a stomach-pump; these things ? 


The wine that glows in Love’s empurpled chalices, Lord Ph “Dunno, he m sure, Lady P. Still, hump or no} 
Which once you sketched in complimentary terms, hump, he’s a toppin’ good feller, don’t you none ¢ 2? What 


Is now subjected to a sharp analysis I mean to say is, there’s no sort of harm in him! - 
And shown to reek with germs. Judy (bitter ly). There ’s nothing worse you could say! 
Lord J. Well, he seems to be comin’ this way, so I'll say 
No doubt your attitude’s disinterested ; good mornin’, Lady P. [Fait tactfully. 
You gaze aloof, with speculative poise ; Sir Percy Punch, K.C.B., F.R.B.S., F.R.Z.S8., ée., &e. 


But women’s hearts, you know, are not invested | [enters. His large black eyes are melancholy and introspective, 
With that detachment which the male enjoys. | and the flush on his rathcr prominent nose is manifestly duc 





Anyhow, here is matter made for furious — to chronic indigestion]. Why, Judy, my love, I’d no idea I 
Thinking, and I who once, like Love, was blind, | should meet you here! Ive been taking the dog out for 
Am taking notice now, and getting curious arun. [Hnter Toby.] Toby, sit up and give your paw to 
About my state of mind. the little Missis! [Toby obeys. 
Judy (refusing the paw). I thought you knew I simply 
At first 1 held the whole affair outrageous, loathe dogs. 
But now I too grow sniffy in the nose; Sir P. (forgetting himself for the moment). Oh! Rootiti- 
I find your air of Harley Street contagious, toot! Rootiti-toot! 
I emulate your pathologic pose; | Judy (with quiet sccrn). Is it absolutely necessary to 
And, after careful inward consultation, express yourself in quite such language ? 
I apprehend that what you hint is true— | Sir P. Sorry, my love, sorry! Force of habit! [Enter 
It must have been some mental aberration Nurse with the Baby.] Aha! Here’s the ickle cockalorum ! 
That made me marry you! | (Sir P. takes the Baby and offers it to Judy, who cowers back.) 
O.S. | Judy (hysterically). I—1 can’t. 1 can’tt It’s too like 





‘you! And it isn’t eugenic ! I do wish you'd throw it away. 
| Won't you—to please me ? 





‘*On eating the sixth oyster Rogovoy’s teeth came in contact with " Db DP ‘ : , 
a > . ‘ ‘ ar Ps g , z - 0, 

another hard substance which he took from his mouth and examined Sir P. Really, my dear, our 7 and heir, you know ™ 
critically. Believing that he had found a gem he took the object to I must draw the line at that! (handing Baby to Nurse). 
a jeweller, who pronounced it a pear-shaped pear of perfect contour, | There, take Master Punch home and keep him well wrapped 
and placed the value at $5,000."’—Cornel! Sun. up. (As Nurse goes off with Baby) Judy, my darling, I’m 


It seems a lot for a pear, even at this time of the year, but | afraid you're a little upset about something or other ? 
perhaps the unusual shape made it valuable. Judy (breaking out). If you must know, I’m sick of you 
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THE HOME RULE MAZE. 


Mr. Asquira. “EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT ARE YOU TRYING TO GET IN OR OUT?” 
Mr. Bonar Law. “JUST WHAT I WAS GOING TO ASK YOU, SIR.” 
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AT THE MOTOR SHOW. 


Dear Old Lady (after an exhaustive explanation of the engine). ‘‘ AND NOW TELL ME, WHERE DO YOU LIGHT THE FIRE?”’ 
i] 


and the Baby and Toby, and I simply can’t stand it any invention seems ingenious. I should advise you to show 
longer. it to the Home Secretary. 
Sir P. Why, rootiti—I mean, tut-tut. What on earth) Judy (passionately, as Jack Ketch departs). That settles 
have I done? it. I will no longer be dependent on you. I will live my 
Judy. You’re so appallingly affectionate, so convention- | own life. 
ally domesticated and all that. It’s too sickening. | Sir P. May I remind you, my love, that our resources 
Sir P. (sadly). Tell me, Judy, is there no way—none—by entirely depend on the pennies my agent collects in a bag 
which I might regain your affection ? from the populace? If you decline to share that income, I 
Judy (dreamily). If I could see you reckless, lawless, don’t quite see what you are going to live your own life on. 
riotous, triumphing rough-shod over all opposition, I might; Judy. I can start a little show of my own, I suppose ? 


—but no, you will never be like that—never, never. | Sir P. You could do that, of course, but—rootiti-toot— 
Beadle (enters with thick stick). Beg pawdon, Sir Percy, I should say, ahem—I rather doubt if you'd be much of a 
but might this ’ere belong to you ? | draw without me. 


Judy (excited). Say it does! And hit him on the head; Judy. Perhaps. The world is very hard on us women. 
with it! Or hit me! Anything that will make me respect But I don’t care; I shall find an opening:in spite of you. 
you once more. | Sir P. I should rather like to know where. 


Sir P. (to the Beadle, after inspection). No, it’s not my | Enter a large Crocodile. 
stick, my man. I never carry a cudgel. You'd better take; Judy (driven to desperation). Where? ... Why, here! 
it to the Lost Property Office at Scotland Yard. (Throws herself into Crocodile’s jaws and disappears.) 


[Exit Beadle, as Jack Ketch enters carrying patent; Sir P. (with mild concern). What a pity—what a pity— 
gibbet. | what a pity! 

Jack K. ’Scuse me, Sir Percy, but is this anythink in|} Here ends the drama, which is entirely at the service of 
your line? Little apparatus of me own. Wonnerful simple.|any travelling showman who has enterprise enough to 
I jest puts me ‘ed through this ‘ere noose (he does so), and} produce it. But I know what managers are. 
all you ‘ave to do is to give a tug to this ‘ere pulley, and I'm | 
‘ung proper, J am! iii , ’ 

Judy (feverishly). Oh, why don’t you hang him? You’ charge of house in revuen for'a small salary and bowed." 
would if you were half a Punch! . 


Advt. in ‘* Lady.” 
Sir P. (meditatively). H’m! (To Jack Ketch) Your| Two more world’s workers. 



































| of mortification and con- 
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AN OUTBURST. ‘I give the able-bodied custodian six-! HIST! WE ARE OBSERVED! 


pence for being in the same room in! — ; 
I nap been to the Rutland Gallery | which my hat and stick repose. That (Suggested by some recent incidents in 
to see the Yiddish pictures. As I went/is all they do. They don’t brush my} theatrical competition.) 
in, an official took my stick from me hat or do anything for me. I can’t; As dusk fell, the streets about the 


. . . ! . . 
and gave me a number for it. igive them nothing, much as I should; beleaguered building began to assume 
“Can't I keep it ?” I said, for I like | like to, but they can easily do nothing an even more deserted appearance. 
its support. ‘in return. And now you flaunt this Here and there, sinister figures lurked 


He pointed to a notice saying that | saucer of money at me to suggest that | in the shadows or crept furtively from 
the relinquishment of sticks and um-|I should pay you. Well, I’m done one hiding place to another. Every 





brellas was compulsory, and I gave it | with it.” few moments the orange glare of a 
up. I suppose that the idea was that; He grew restive, as indeed he might, |searchlight from some neighbouring 
I might be a Suffragist, and desire to but kept silent. ;tower swept the roadway from end to 


prove my fitness for exercising the| ‘ Now look here,” I said, “if this | end. ee 
vote by pushing my ferrule through were a sensibly run country, which it} Near the threatened citadel itself | 
'a masterpiece. Anyway, I gave it up/is not, but a country of stupid tolerant| silence, oppressive and ominous, pre- 


without another word. isheep, a great strong fellow like you'vailed. The long blank wall, broken 
Half an hour later I — : — - —_—_——— only by a small and 
came out and, handing 1 secret-looking door, over 


Z Ye 


which flickered a solitary 
lamp, exposed its taci- 
turn surface to the world, 
, jealous guardian of the 
mysteries within. But 
somewhere out of sight 
was unwinking watch- 
fulness; behind every 
loop-hole and embrasure 
men stood armed and 
waiting, as they had 
waited night after 
‘night. ... 

And now, the hour 


in the number, I received 
the stick. On the 
counter was a saucer full 
of pennies; but this did 
not worry me. I took 
my stick and was going 
out when the expression 






ESTATE 


FREEHOLD 






tempt on the custodian’s 
face caught my eye. 

I went back. ‘ Let’s 
have this out,’ I said. 
“ You think me dirt for 
not giving youatip.” | 












He denied it. .. 4 = saciid hI | was at hand. Silently, 
“Oh, yes, you do,” I} -~, | (] | tA MPTP out of the brooding 
said. “I know. But ms 24, Lt I il pare shadows, strange and 
why should you?” wnt’ | LD EN / L/ shrouded forms took 
“ Most gentlemen give €] ui i MN} yy 3 pe? “oe shape, moved, and 
something,” he said. | se 2 7 — passed. Whispered chal- 
“ Yes,” I replied, “ but | A GOOD ADDRESS. lenges were heard, and 
why should they? Have} 70 Harold Binks, Esq., countersigns. One by 
you ever asked yourself | “The Grange,” Wimpleton Park, Surrey. one the muffled figures 
that? Here am I, a Dear Sin,—We beg to call your attention to the accompanying catalogue’ reached in safety the 


not too robust man after , and price list of latest winter fashions in liveries for chauffeurs, grooms, foot-' little door in the wall, 
influenza, but you took men, etc. oo if your gardeners and gamekeepers have not yet ordered their and, after breathless 

» aii ane 2 5 wont | Winter clot ling we have a new stock of tweeds, etc. so tewmial S eitiiiiens 
my stick away. 1 woul Assuring you of our best attention, etc., etc. intervals of scrutiny, 
much rather have had —— — — were admitted within the 
it with me. I am much too fond of; would never be in a position like this | building that waited for their coming. 
pictures to injure them, even when I \at all. Stick and umbrella guarding Who were they? Conspirators who 
see a false ascription, as I have done} would be given to the feeble and other- | met to hatch some foul plot behind 
here more than once. And then, having wise incapable—to hunchbacks and so| these menacing and secret walls ? 
taken my stick against my will, you forth. To hand them a penny or so| Leaders of a forlorn hope to save 
ask me to pay you rent for it. Is that! for doing nothing would not be so de-| the city from some alien conqueror? 














reasonable ? ” grading. But you——” and I turned | No, they were actors on their way to 

He had nothing to say. to go in disgust. | attend a rehearsal of the great elevator 

« Are you paid any wages?” Iasked./ It was then that he spoke. ‘ Look | scene in the next Musical Revue. 

He admitted that he was. |here, guvnor,” he said, “if you’re too} 

“And you want to be paid twice | jolly mean to give a man twopence | teas Cini iii, Mite, te 
sane A i I said. “Is that quite the | why don’t you say SO ? What 's the | oliean Vides = English pal cap= ties 
game : ; | good of delivering a lecture on it ?”— lessons in Spanish conversacion andgramman.” 

Again he had nothing to say. : which was exactly the kind of retort I | Advt. in ‘* Antofagasta Mercurio.” 

“I am getting tired of it,” I said. | expected. He had much better stick to Esperanto. 


A hint from “Garden Work for 
Amateurs ” :— 

‘Tf there are slugs in the garden wait till 
; the end of March before planting them out.” 








great lark, but paying money for noth- 
ing is beyond my endurance. Every Comamereial Candour. 

da¥ I have lunch at a restaurant where From a Bombay catalogue :— 

there are no hat-pegs inside. It follows! « Rubber Stamps. Cheapest and Fino. 
therefore that I must leave my hat and j (Possible.)”’ 

stick im the cloak-room, and every day! But not likely. | They are very patient little fellows. 


‘ . . ° j . 
“Paying money for something is no; But none thelessI was,as usual, right. 
| 
| 
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Golfer. ‘* ANYONE OUT AHEAD OF Us, CADDIE?" 


J 
— oom FL. F 


SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. 






Caddie. ‘‘ YEssuR—A GENNELMAN WIF A CADDIE, AND A MAN CARRYIN’ FOR ‘ISSELF.”” 








L’ALLEGRO IN 1913. 


(By a whole-hearted admirer of the latest 
phase in our national drama.) 
Hence, ordinary Folly, 
Of Dionysus born and Deuced Rot! 
Be thou presented not 
Even by Epw-rp-s (GEorGE) and 
Fr-HM-N (CHOLLY) ; 
Seek out some rustic stage 
Where bumpkins still admire the 
good old wheeze 
And the sad valses please ; 
There for the ebon pit and high- 
browed gods, 
Who understand thy nods, 
Reserve these pranks that erst were 
London's rage. 
But come, thou Nymph of the inept, 
In Paris a Révue yclept 
(By us translated a Review), 
Whom Piffle, if the tale be true, 
With Bosh and several children more 
To undiluted Bunkum bore ; 
Or whether (this perhaps is right) 
The soul of Bowery, taking flight, 
With coy Lutetia carried on 
In furnished rooms near Paddington, 
Chucked her chin, and cried, “ Ar Har!"’ 
And, linked with her by Registrar, 
Bequeathed us thee, an offspring fair, 
Vulgarity beyond compare. 





Haste thee, Honey, don’t forget 

Tights and teeth, a brand-new set, 

Jokes in far from dubious taste, 

And gowns not all too straitly laced, 

Fashioned by what creators bold 

The programme hath not left half- | 

told. 

Cast your bridge across the stalls 

And weave no plot, because that palls. 

Come, and loose from glittering fang 

All the latest New York slang, 

And, hugging closely, lead with thee 

Turkey Trot and Tango Tea; 

And, if these joys I rightly class, 

Oh give me a perpetual pass 

To love thee and to live with thee 

And evermore thy patron be ; 

To hear the Yankee accent rise 

That tears the canvas in the “ flies,” 

And see the girls display their charms, 

Not much of wit, but legs and arms; 

Whilst the coon, with lively din 

And well-pied pants, comes prancing 
» + in. 

Then to the spicy nut-made chaff 

And chunks of cinematograph, 

And turns from music-halls, but worse, 

And notes of unmelodious verse, 

Such as, I ween, had raised the roots 

Of tufted elms and scared the brutes ; 

And Piuto’s self, if he bad heard 





So harsh laments by Orpheus stirred, 


Had changed his purpose and set free 
For comfort’s sake Eurydice. 

These things if thou canst surely do, 
Enchant me still, sublime Review. 
Evo. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


Last year Mr. Punch published an 
appeal from The Children’s White Cross 
League on behalf of the sufferers from 
the London Dock Strike. Another 
appeal now reaches him from the same 
quarter; and this time it is:for the 








starving women and children of Dublin 


that Mr. Punch’s readers are asked to 
open theirgenerous purses. Heventures 
to recall the legend that runs beneath 
his cartoon in which he asked help for 
the wives and children of the London 
Dock Strikers: ‘“‘Come, Madam,” he 
there says to Charity, “you will not 
ask where the blame lies: you will 
only ask how best you can help.” 

Gifts should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer of The Children’s White 
Cross League, 3, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





“« Ousting the Foreigners from our Kitchens. 

AL.C.C. school for turning out British Chefs."’ 
Daily Graphic. 

It really seems to be for turning out 

foreign chefs. 

















| 





| and partly for the thrill. 
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| began speculating in West 


THE FINANCIER. 


Ir is nearly two years ago that I 
African 
mines. You may remember what a/| 
stir my entry into the financial world 
created; how Sir Isaac Isaacstein 
went mad and shot himself; how Sir) 
Samuel Samuelstein went mad and 
shot his typist; and how Sir Moses 
Mosestein went mad and shot his type- | 
writer, permanently damaging the letter 
“s.’ There was panic in the City on 
that February day in 1912 when I} 
bought Jaguars and set the market 
rocking. 

I bought Jaguars partly for the rise | 
In describing | 
my speculation to you eighteen months 


| 
| 


'ago I find that I “dwelt chiefly on the | 


thrill part ; 


| was because I was sure they were 


I alleged that I wanted to) 
see them go up and down. It would 
have been.more accurate to have said 
that I wanted to see them go up. It; 


going up that, with the united support | 
of my solicitor, my stockbroker, my | 
land agent, my doctor, my architect 


| and my vicar (most of them hired for 


| 
| 


} on 
| was a time when, in the pride of my ‘I found them down to 


the occasion), I bought fifty shares in | 
the Jaguar mine of West Africa. 

When I bought Jaguars they were | 
at 1—1,4. This means that— No, | 
second thoughts I won’t. There} 


| new knowledge, I should have insisted | 


| but I am getting blasé now; 
| you probably know. 


j 
} 
| 
| 
} 


} 
| 


etc., 


on explaining to you what it meant, | 
besides, | 
It is enough that 
| I bought them, and bought them on 
| the distinct understanding from my 
financial adviser that by the end of the 
month they would be up to 2. In that} 
case I should have made rather more 
| than forty pounds in a few days, ! 
| simply by assembling together my | 
solicitor, stockbroker, land-agent, ete., | 
in London, and ‘without going to | 


| West Africa at all. A wonderful 
| thought. 

At the end of ® montlr Jaguars were | 
steady at 1),; and I had received | 


is: ’ 
® report from the mine to the effect 


| that down below they were simply | 
hacking gold out as fast as they could | 
hack, and up at the top were very 
| busy rinsing and washing and sponging 


| and drying it. The next month the| 
situation was the same; Jaguars in 


| London very steady at 1, Jaguar | 


Segue in West Africa very steady at 


| gold-digging. 


it 
| 
} 5 


| 


, 


g. And at the end of the 
third month I realised not only that I 
was not going to have any thrills at 


| all, but (even worse) that I was not! 


going to make any at all. I) 


had be en deceived. 


money 


| get you ten shillings for. Jaguars. 


That was _ where, eighteen months | 


| were $ $3, 
| cally the same as 1. 


| debatable point whether that is less or 


land when I next read the financial | 


ago, I left the story of my City life. | It was really a shock to me. When 


|A good deal has happened since then ; | [ had asked Andrew to mention Jaguars 
‘as a result of which I am once more| to his broker it was solely in the hope 
eagerly watching the price of Jaguars.|of hearing some humorous City com- 


A month or two after I had written | ment on their futility—oneof those crisp 
about them Jaguars began to go down. | jests for which the Stock Exchange is 
They did it (as they have done every-|famous. _I had no idea that his broker 
thing since I have known them) | might like to buy them from me. 
stupidly. If they had dropped in a} I wired back: “ Sell fifty, quick.” 
single night to 3, I should at least} Next day hetoldme he had sold them. 
have had. my thrill. I should have} “That’s all right,” I said cheerfully; 
suffered in a single night the loss of|‘they’re his. He can watch them go 
some pounds, and I could have borne it | jup and down. When do I get my 
dramatically ; either with the sternness | twenty-five pounds?” Tosave twenty- 
of the silent Saxon, or else with the/five pounds from the wreck was won- 
volubility of the volatile—I can’t think | derful. 
of any body beginning witha“ V.” But,| “Not for a month; and of course you 
alas! Jaguars never dropped at all. They don’t deliver the shares till then.” 
subsided. ‘They subsided slowly back “What do you mean, ‘deliver the 
to 1—so slowly that you could ‘hardly shares’?’’ laskedinalarm. ‘I haven't 
| observe them going. A week later they | got the gold mine here; it’s in Africa 
which, of course, is practi-|or somewhere. Must I go out and——” 
A month after-| ‘But you’ve got a certificate for 

and it is a|them.” 

My heart sank. 

more than £%. Anyhow by the time; “Have I?” I whispered. 

'I had worked it out and discovered that | lord, I wonder where it is. 

it was slightly less, they were at ¢},| I went home and looked. I looked 

and one had the same trouble all over | for two days; I searched drawers and 

again. At #11 leff them for a time; il ice-ta and letter-books and safes and 
ice-tanks and trouser-presses — every 

column they were at 38, which stl} | place i in which a certificate might hide. 

seemed to be fairly near to 1. And | It was no good. I went back to 

even When at last, after many months, | Andrew. I was calm. 

z I was not | «About these Jaguars,” I said casually. 

| seriously alarmed, but felt that it was. «I don’t quite understand my position. 

due to some little local trouble (as that ; What have I promised todo? And can 

| the manager had fallen down the main | they put me in prison if I don’t do it?” 

‘shaft and was preventing the gold} ‘You've promised to sell 50 Jaguars 

being shot out properly) and that, when | to a man called Stevens by the middle 

the obstruction had been removed, ‘of next month. That’s all.” 

Jaguars would go up to 1 again. “I see,” I said, and 1 went home 

But they didn’t. They continued to | again. 
subside. When they had subsided to! And I suppose you see too. I’ve 
'4 I woke up. My dream of financial | got to sell fifty Jaguars to a man called 
glory was over. I had lost my money | Stevens by the middle of next month. 
and my faith in the City; well, let; Although I really have fifty fully 
them go. With an effort I washed | matured ones of my own, there’s 
| Jaguars out of my mind. Henee- | nothing to prove it, and they are so 
| forward they were nothing to me. suspicious in the City that they will 

And then, months after, Andrew | never take my bare word. So I shall 
came on the scene. At lunch one day | have to buy fifty new Jaguars for this 
he happened to mention that he had man called Stevens—and buy them by 
| been talking to his broker. | the middle of next month. 

“Do you often talk to your broker?’”’} And this is why I am still eagerly 
[ asked in admiration. It sounded so | watching the price of Jaguars. Yester- 
magnificent. 'day they were %. I am hoping that 

“Often.” | by the middle of next month they will 

“i haven't got a broker to talk to.) be down to 4 again. But I find it diffi- 
When you next chat to yours, | wish! cult to remember sometimes which way 
you’d lead the conversation round to| I want them to go. This afternoon, for 
Jaguars and see what he says.” ‘instance, when I saw they had risen to 

“Why, have you got some?” 111 T was quite excited for a moment; 


(16 
“Yes, but they ’re no good. Have a|I went out and bought some cigars on 
cigarette, won’t you?” 





wards they were 33, 


“Good 


i the strength of it. Then I remembered; 

Next morning to my amazement I |and I came home and almost decided to 
got a telegram from - lrew. ‘“Can/sell the pianola. It is very confusing. 
Wire | You must see how very confusing ot is. 
A. A. } 


if you will sell, and how many. 

















| 
| 
| 
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Candid Hostess (on seeing her nephew's fiancée for the first time). ‘‘I NEVER SHOULD HAVE KNOWN YOU FROM YOUR PHOTOGRAPH. 


REGGIE TOLD ME YOU WERE 80 PRETTY.”’ 


Reggie's Fiancée. ‘‘ No, I’M NoT PRETTY, SO I HAVE TO TRY AND BE NICE, AND IT’S SUCH A BORE. HAVE YOU EVER TRIED?”’ 


A SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

A SUGGESTION was thrown out the 
other day at the Hull Congress for 
Women Workers that training for 
parentage was badly needed, and that, 
side by side with schools for mothers, 
there should be similar institutions for 
their husbands, to induce the latter to 
pay more attention to the development 
of the coming race. We are happy to 
say that this project has already been 
anticipated, as there exists a flourishing 
academy for male parents over at 
Child’s Hill, where the middle-aged idea 
is taught toshoot by youthful professors. 
A glance at the following syllabus of 
Lectures for the Winter Session should 
reassure any infant who may be anxi- 
ous about the correct upbringing of his 
progenitor. 

PaTRICULATION CouRsE. 

“The Dawn of Intelligence ’’ — or 
“ Making Him Sit Up and Take Notice 
at 3 a.m.,” with Gramophone Demon- 
stration by Junior Members of the Staff. 





“The Vatergarten’— Object-lessons 
in Nature Study for Budding Owners 
of Nurseries. 

“Aids to Conversation,” or Practice 
in the Three R’s—ripping, rotten, and 
righto, 

“Tact and Back-Chat,” or the Art of 
Deference to the Opinions of a Twelve- 
year-old—aA series of Dialogues allowing 
the last-word-but-one to the Grown-up. 

“The Problem of the Only Father,” 
or “ How a Spoilt Parent Should Re- 
strain his Whims.” 

“Pater Pan, or 
Wouldn’t Grow Up.” 

“The Stern Papa, his Bank Balance, 
his Solemn Blessing, and his deplorable 
Habit of Disinheriting—a Warning to 
Heavy Fathers,” illustrated by the 
Cinematograph. 

“The Art of being a Super-dad,” 
| showing how a Father should recognise 
| himself as a Superfluity in the View of 
the Rising Generation. 

We think that a term’s attendance, 
even as day-parents, at the Academy in 


the Father who 


| 





question, with such a stimulating series 
of lectures, should produce results cal- 
culated to satisfy the most exacting 
filiusfamilias. 





From an account of a speech in The 
Fife Herald : 

‘*Speaking of the gentleman whose death 
he had to propose, he knew that he had been 
regarded in Dundee as one of the most popular 
men in that city, a man who had become 
popular in the execution of his duty.” 

And this is his reward! 


‘« At Manchester, in the professional handi- 
cap, Harry Lambert was in brilliant form, 
and after accounting for Latham, who con- 
ceded 15, defeated Bisque in the final, 6—1, 
6—3, 5—7, 6—3.” . 
Johannesiurg Evening Chronicle. 
Wait till he meets Dedans in the 
challenge round. 





‘* The Lord Mayor of London remanded the 
accused, and assisted the wife out of the poor 
box.’’— Liverpool Evening Express. 

The Lord Mayor (always polite), Take 
my arm, madam. 
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INVENTION FOR ATTRACTING THE NOTICE OF POST-OFFICE LADIES. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 








MR. WALKER—PIONEER. 


Fut many a golden bard has sung 
How Ra.eicuH brought the weed 

That cheers (and sometimes burns the 

tongue), 

And served a world-wide need ; 

But not a star that ever shone 

Has cast one tiny ray upon 

Our Mr. WALKER (name of JoHy), 
And his colossal deed. 


For, grandly though Sir WALTER strove, | 


And matchless though his might, 
The fire he kindled never throve, 
Lacking the fuller light; 
His best disciple could but feel 
A need beyond the flint and steel ; 
And WaLxkER ‘twas that rose to heal 
This lamentable plight. 


Yes, it was he whose ardent will 
Came nobly to the scratch ; 

He whose indomitable skill 
Evolved, at length, the match ; 

And, as the goodly tidings spread, 

Each earnest smoker rose and said, 

* Blessings on Mr. WALKER's head ; 
This is indeed a catch.” 


And soon, with that great victory won, 
For each that smoked before 

There bloomed, like flowers beneath the 

sun, 

Ten thousand, ay, and more, 

Who, revelling in the greater ease 

Of matches, not to say fuzees, 

Could light up even in a breeze: 
That was the greatest score. 


And we, from that surpassing start, 
Have risen to things supreme ; 

For, with these growing numbers, Art 
Took Mixture for her theme, 

And, greatly toiling, in the end 

Arose to many a perfect blend, 

The least of which would far transcend 
Stout Rateicn’s wildest dream. 





} 

| Then let us, in these happy days, 
Brood gratefully hereon, 

And, as we strike the careless blaze, 
Reflect on him who’s gone; 

Recall to whom we owe the flame, 

And, in a tumult of acclaim, 

Uplift the mild but honoured name 
Of Mr. WaLker (Jonny). 

Dum-Dvum. 





HIEROGLYPHIC FICTION. 


THERE are signs that the increasing 
tendency of people to bring actions for 
damages because their quite ordinary 
names have been made use of in novels 


Something will have to be done about 
it, and the only absolutely safe course 
is to dispense with names altogether. 
Surely our halfpenny press could set 
the example, in this way :— 

Our FEUILLETON. 

‘THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW.” 

BY CYRUS PIFFELHEIMER. 

(Special Notice.—All the characters 


appearing in this remarkable story are 
entirely unreal and not one of the inci- 





or plays is getting on publishers’ nerves. | 


dents or situations described therein is 
taken from life.) 

You can commence this absorbing 
serial at any time. 


| Start to-day and get it over. 


| This will help you :— 
SYNOPSIS 
of the chief actors in this thrilling 
| romance :— 
| %& The All Star Heroine. 
| © A retired Alderman, her father. 
| * A rising young airman, in love 
with % but suspected of murdering 
££ A Multi-millionaire found dead 
in Chapter II. by 
@ A super-detective. 
P A mysterious adventuress with 
several pasts who plots with 
! Anunspeakable bounder, to ruin *. 
38 A nutty young nobleman in love 
with %, P, and 
V A musical comedy actress who 
resides with 
A Her mother. 
N A chauffeur. 
| A lift-boy. 





‘“*On Saturday last an interesting wedding 
was solemnized in the parish church, the 
contending parties being Charles —— and 
Amelia ——.”’ 


A bad beginning. 
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THE SORROWS OF HUERTA. 


Mexican Presipent. “ WHAT HAVE WE HERE?” 
American Eacue. “THAT, SIR, IS ANOTHER STRONGLY-WORDED REMONSTRANCE.” 
Mexican Presipent. “NO USE FOR IT. I HOPED IT WAS GOING TO BE AN ULTIMATUM.” 


[It is anticipated that a definite threat cf armed intervention on the part of the United States would determine all factions in 
| Mexico to unite in the co.nmon cause of national independence. ]} 
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She. ‘‘Ou! THaT! 


He, ‘TELL ME, WHY ARE YOU SO DISTANT TO-DAY? 


ONLY YESTERDAY IN 
THAT WAS FOR OUR CINEMATOGRAPH. 


THIS VERY 
DIpn’t THEY TELL you?” 


PLACE 





WE WERE GETTING ON SO WELL.”’ 








SAMUEL THE SUPERCILIOUS. 

SaMvEL lives at the top of Regent 
Street, close to a rather select post 
office. The first call I made upon him 
was at two in the morning. ‘“ Samuel, 
old thing,” said I, “ give us a stamp.” 

It is worth while remarking that, had 
Samuel been a company promoter or 
a performing elephant, of neither of 


stamp at two in the morning, it would 
still have been discourteous on his part 
to throw my penny on the pavement. 
As I took pains to point out to him, he 
was there for the very business on 
which I approached him. Stamps 


pins I would take his number. I con- 
cluded with the remark, possibly ill- 
advised, that he was a Jack-in-uniform. 

“Bent or battered coins,” said 
Samuel, “will not be accepted.” 
picked my penny up and brushed it 
carefully. It was an old penny, worn 
with honest service, and bore the Order 
of the Ship and Lighthouse. This, as 
I pointed out to Samuel, was a dis- 
tinction and not a disability. “ When 
you are old, Samuel,’ I said, “I will 
write things about you to the news- 
papers. Your infirmities shall not 





whom is it reasonable to ask a postage | 


were what he had to sell, and for two | 


a 


escape the public eye; your unfitness 
for the Civil Service shall be duly 
advertised, and for the present just you 
| leave my pennies alone.” 


; It was then that a policeman passed, | 


|so I went home and did not see Samuel 
| till the following night. This time I 
\fed him with the newest and thickest 
,and shiniest penny in Marylebone, 
which he promptly threw in the mud. 

“That settles it,” I said. “I report 
you to-morrow. I should send off the 


complaint now if only I could get a 


” 


stamp out of you. . 
| “Can’t you read?” asked Samuel in 
a snappy tone. ‘“ The notice says plain 
enough that I’m empty.” 


Last Sunday night at half-past eleven 
—not, I think, an unreasonable hour— 
I paid Samuel my third visit. He was 
not looking so bright and perky as 
usual, so I determined to give him no 
loophole for rudeness ; and, after wish- 
ing him a pleasant evening and lots of 
business, I produced a painfully re- 
\spectable penny (la‘e Victorian) and 
| handed it to him. 

He bit it once, and then pushed it 
back to me. ‘Come, come,” said I, 
“you know very well there's nothing 
the matter with it.” 


| «“That’s as may be,” said Samuel 
i|with a sickly scowl; “but there’s 
‘something the matter with me. I’m 
| out of order, as you might have known 
if you’d troubled to look.” 

So the victory at present is with 
Samuel, the slot machine. And I have 





yet to discover whether it is my pennies | 


he objects to, or myself, or if he is 
merely touting for half-crowns. 

But if he is malingering (as I strongly 
suspect, for all his symptoms of dis- 
order) and happens to be an insured 
‘person under the Act, let me point 
out to Samuel that one of the panel 
doctors for his district is a second 
‘cousin of mine. 





| Atthe moment of writing, the weather 
is not very appreciably colder, and we 
therefore continue to recewe accounts 
of robins’ nests in motor-bonnets, prim- 
roses by the river’s brim, and goose- 
berries on Dartmoor. But the most 


poignant communication we have had | 


“] 


lis from a husband in Chiswick. 


_wrote to you last week to say that in my 


‘garden I still have blooming violets, so 
mild is the weather; now I beg to in- 
form you that, from the same cause, no 
doubt, on Tuesday last my wife began 


spring cleaning.’ 


———— 
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ANOTHER LAND GRIEVANCE. 


I ama small landowner. Wait one 
moment, please, before ordering me to 
the guillotine. I am also a victim of 
game-preservers. That ensures me a 
temporary reprieve, does it not ? 


there will be no game unless they 
are lucky enough to bag a Tatler 
snapshotter. 

Can such things be in free England? 
Unless all the gamekeepers are taken 
from their usual work and set to raising 
food for the people the happy natural 





life of the countryside is doomed. 
I appeal to the great CHANCELLOR, 
the Little Brother of the Poor, for help. 


Let me state my case—which by the 
way has not yet been submitted to the 
Liberal, Unionist, or Labour land in- 








THE NEW CITY. 


TxHE complete annihilation of Tam- 
many Hall has had—pending its resur- 
rection—an astonishing effect upon New 
York and its people. Boss Murpny is 
in such a state of collapse that he 
cannot now take anything, excepting 
his defeat and occasionally a little bread 
and milk. On the other hand, the new 





quiries. My humble estate 
of three acres is bounded on 
the north by the Marquis 
of Bungay, on the east by 
Sir Granville Toots, on the 
south and west by Lord 
Brockstones. I am _ sur- 
rounded by the best game 
preserves in England.| 
Cabinet Ministers are 
always doing their best in 
my locality to diminish the 
deadly game plague. The 
crack of guns and the click 
of cameras are heard all day 
long. I make a small, but 
appreciable, addition to my 
income by charging way- 
leaves for Tatler snap- 
shotters as they rush from 
one shooting party to 
another. I have spent 
much money on the culti- | 
vation of my land. Little’ 
patches of rye and barley | 
are spread all over it, and | 
it is encircled by a ring of | 


SS 
~— ae 


GA 7 





| 





Mayor, Mr. Jonn Mitcuet, 
begins his term of office full 
of righteous enthusiasm; 
he has already instituted a 
pretty little custom of 
gathering his officials to- 
gether at the beginning of 
the day’s work and reading 
to them choice extracts from 
LONGFELLOW, EMERSON, and 

Eta WHEELER WILCox. 
To the English visitor 
the alteration most ap- 
parent is that in the con- 
duct of the police. ‘Con- 
stable,” said a gentleman 
(obviously English, from 
his foreign accent and the 
shape of his boots) to a 
police inspector in Maddison 
Square, “ will you be good 
enough to direct me to 174th 
Street?” For a moment or 
jtwo the burly official was 
d could hardly 


. 


| overcome, an 
restrain his feelings; but 
ultimately his better nature 
conquered, and, keeping his 
hands strictly behind him, 
he replied courteously, 
“Sure; go right on and 
you ’ll find it between 173rd 
Street and 175th Street.” 
A touching story of the 
changed character of 
another police official comes 
from the Bowery district. 
A gambling-saloon keeper 
met him one evening, and 
with a cordial wink pressed 
a roll of greenbacks into the 
hand of the guardian of 
public morals. Shrinking 
back as if he had touched a 


Ir, WILLIAM 








mangolds. Till this season | 

I h.ve enjoyed excellent 

sport. The pheasants 

esciping from the battues 

around me congregated on} 

my little haven of peace. | 

I ‘assure you that when I| 

went shooting myself it was | 

necessary to carry an um-| 

brella to shield one from| 

the falling birds. KEATS ON THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

But now, alas, these (With Variations.) 

greedy game-kings havej [President Wooprow Wizson and his Foreign Secretary, } 

erected fences of wire-| Jensixos Bryax.] 

netting twenty feet high So, like stout Cortez, with spread-eagle eyes, 

around their preserves. | G wd pe 2 the unpacific; and W. Jew. 

Siew thous Salam tehouneen' _ at his leader with a wild surmise, 

J . | Jhatty upon a peak in Darien. 

from the productive work of — 

tilling the soil and stationed them;I appeal to Captain Pretryman, the 

round my borders to “hish" back any | Big Brother of the Dukes, to save the 

pheasant which desires to pay me a|aristocracy from the consequences of 

friendly visit. My melancholy mangolds | their own greed. If all fails I must 

stand unpecked—that is good blank | take to violent measures, as most politi- | 

verse, by the way. Base gamekeepers | cians seem to do nowadays. I will call in | 

taunt me over the boundary as they go | the aid of Mrs. Pankuurst, the Mother- | 

their rounds. And I have arranged my | in-law of the People, and arrange for a. 

annual shooting-party for next week. | Suffragette demonstration on my estate. | 

My tailor had promised to come. My | Then, when every pheasant has fied from | 

bootmaker had consented to set off a! the district, the Marquis of Bungay, Sir, 
| battue against his bill. All my club Granville Toots, and Lord Brockstones 
acquaintances to whom I owe a debt | will appeal for mercy, and I shall sternly | 
of hospitality will be there. And yet!reply, ‘“‘ Too late—too late.” 


viper, the policeman threw 
the notes into the gutter, then, drawing 
his bludgeon, he felled the saloon-keeper 
to the ground, saying firmly but kindly 
as he did so, “Sonny, I’m not taking 
any.” 





From a notice of the Chemical 
Society’s publications :-— 

‘‘Conversion of orthonitroamines 
oxadiazoleoxides (Furazaneoxides)."’ 
The explanation in brackets is perhaps 
hardly necessary, but it may be wel- 
comed by some of our more ignorant 


into 


| readers. 
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L. Sz4amMPa. 


‘* ARE TLFSE HUMOROUS DRAWINGS?” 
Artist. ‘Ou! NO 


Publisher (to humorous artist who is showing him some *‘ side-splitters’’). 
Artist. ‘*‘ YES—ER .- Publisher. ‘‘ You DO THEM FOR AMUSEMENT, I SUPPOSE?”’ 
Publisher. ‘*‘ WeLi, THEY PON’T AMUSE ME EITHER!”’ 


] 7? 











| 


THE DONGO. 
A Ruyme or Revorr. 
(Vide Press passim.) 
I sing the delectable Dongo, 
The national dance of the Pongo, 
Who dwell on the banks of the Congo. 
Historical. 


| Twas danced before great Ruampsi- 


j 








NITUS; 


| It horrified the Emperor Titus ; 
It soothed the last hours of St. Virus; 


It was the joy of Acriprina, 

The Empress-DowaGEr OF CHINA, 

SEMIRAMIS, ANACREON 

And, just a little later on, 

Jim Larkin and Auaustus Jonn; 

But not, perhaps, of ANNIE Swan. 
Geographical. 

It cheers the natives of Gaboon ; 

Tarantulates the mild Walloon; 

It makes the Englishman less rigid, 

The chilly Eskimo less frigid, 

And gives the boon of perfect manners 


r ° 
To sons and daugliters of meat-canners. 


Therapeutic. 
It cures club-feet, arthritis, mumps3, 
Expels the doldrums and the dumps; 





It dries up water on the brain ; 
It brings delusion to the sane. 


Economic. 
It finds employment for the freak ; 
It makes poor Mrs. Grundy shriek ; 
[t frees from their financial kinks 
Owners of unfrequented rinks, 
And causes their confiding friends 
To thrill with hopes of dividends ; 
It fills, when other diet palls, 
The restaurants and music-halls ; 
And even weans our golfing nuts 
From prattling of their drives and putts. 


Ethical. 
It shows in an engaging shape 
The antics of the human ape; 
Inkslinging pedants it impels 
To search for classic parallels ; 
And very nearly, but not quite, 
Wins sympathy for ALMRoTH WRIGHT. 
It spurs dilapidated satyrs 
To tear stale passions into tatters ; 
It fires the measly amorist 
To tell of kisses never kissed ; 
It turns the tea- or dinner-table 
[nto a bounding blithering babel ; 
Teaches photographers to blush 
And floods the press with rancid gush, 





Revels triumphant in the void, 
Till Reason’s still small voice 
drowned 

In billows of insensate sound, | 
And Drivel, sheer and unalloyed. 


iS 








‘« We were 173 miles east of Belle Isle, and 
proceeding at very slow speed, when the 
officer on the look-out.on the sternhead re- 
ported the presence of an iceberg, which was 
easily avoided.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


A stern chase is a long chase, and most | 
of these icebergs are under-engined, 





From a local paper :— 

‘Taylor told how he concealed himself at 
night-time, and at an opportune moment 
fronted the defendant. He found two rabbits 
in his possession. Later on he picked up 
seven snakes.”’ 

It was a kindly act, for they had been 
bothering the defendant a good deal. 


Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN on Home 
Rule :— 

‘‘“Mr. Gladstone suddenly declared his 
conversion, and the bulk of the Liberal party 
. . . found salvation, and were baptised by 
quadrcons and platoons.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
The coloured gentlemen coming first. 

















| This, Francesca, is the real thing.” 


| smoking a cigarette.” 
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THE LAST SMOKE. 


“T mAvE made up my mind,” I said. 

“ Absolutely and irrevocably ?” said Francesca. 

* Yes, absolutely and irrevocably.” 

“T'’m glad to hear that,” she said, ‘ because sometimes, 
when you've merely made up your mind, you've gone back 
on it, you know.” 

“ What strange language is this?” I said. ‘“ How can a} 
man go back on his mind? Minds do not lend themselves | 
to that sort of thing.”’ | 

“ Don’t they?” she said. “I know one that gives itself.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “we will not quibble any more. 
I want you to realise that I have made up my mind to 
give up smoking.” I paused to watch the effect of this 





announcement. Nothing happened. The clock went on 
ticking. The Pekinese dog continued to snore.. Francesca 


did not cease to sew. 

“T have decided to give up smoking,” I repeated. 

“« Well,” she said, “ there’s nothing in that.” 

“ Nothing in that?” I cried. “The whole world is in it. 
Here am I, changing the entire course of my life, sacrificing 
something that is very dear to me, deciding to make myself | 
extremely miserable, and you sit there doing a piece of} 
absurd plain sewing and tell me there’s nothing in it. It’s | 
enough to make a saint selfish.” 

“We won’t worry about saints,” she sa'd; “they don’t | 
come into the question.” 

“There you go again,” I said; “ you refuse to allow me} 
the least little bit of credit.” 

“ All I wished to point out was that this is the tenth 
time to my certain knowledge that you've decided to give 
up smoking.” | 

“ What of that?” I said. “If it’s a good thing to do 
you can’t do it too often. And, anyhow, the other nine 
times weren't nearly so strong and determined as this one. | 





“And that, I suppose, is why you are at this moment | 


“Francesca,” I said, “ you have an eagle eye. Nothing 
can escape you. I had not noticed—I mean, I lit it 
without—that is, it’s my last cigarette. You wouldn't 
rob a man of his last cigarette, would you? Please look 
well at this cigarette before it’s too late, for it is my last. 
There—it’s gone. You'll never see it again—unless 1 
make it the last but one, and then it won’t be the same, 
will it? Still, I think that’s the best way. I really do 
want you to notice the whole of my definitely last cigarette 
so that you may some day tell the children all about it.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Francesca, and she seized the 
cigarette box. 

“ Francesca,” I said, “I am surprised at you. Is it kind, 
is it even ladylike, to pounce upon a gentleman’s cigarettes 
at the very moment when he was about to bid them a 
last farewell?” 

“T am defending the gentleman against himself,” she 
said. 

“ But the gentleman doesn’t want to be defended by you. 
He feels that you are not acting in accordance with the 
dictates of your better nature; that you’re putting yourself 
forward ; that in calmer moments you'll be sorry for what 
youre doing ; that you ought to show greater confidence in 
his strength of will; that " 

“You may say what you like,” she said, “ but you're not | 
going to have this box.” 

“Then,” I said, “I will have your work-basket,” and I 
removed it and her work from her side. 

“IT was hemming a handkerchief for you,” she said. 

“And I was going to smoke an absolutely final cigarette 








solely to give you pleasure. How can a man give up 
smoking unless he smokes an absolutely final cigarette?” 

“ You've done that,” she said. 

“No,” I said, “it was intended to be the last, but, when 
you refused to watch it, it became the last but one.”’ 

“ We'll put off the last indefinitely,” she said._ 

“ Well,” I said, “you can have your old work-basket 
back, and you can keep my cigarctte box, and I'll give up 
smoking—not voluntarily, but under compulsion—under 
your compulsion, remember—and whenever I feel wretched 
about it and pine for a smoke and can’t get it I shall put 
it all down to you.” 

“‘T refuse to be intimidated,” she said. 

“I’m not intimidating you. I'm merely telling you 
what kind of a happy home we’re going to have unless you 
give me back my cigarettes and allow me to give up 
smoking of my own free will and in my own way.” 

“Take your old cigarettes,” she said; “I’m sure I don’t 
want them. Only don’t you ever talk to me again about 
the weakness of women.” - 

“Francesca,” I said, “you have done a noble action. 
Observe, I take one—only one—cigarette out of the box. 
I close the box and push it away, for I have done with it 
for ever. I now light the one cigarette—puff—puff—and 
there you are. I’ve given up smoking at last, and 1’ve 
done it entirely for your sake—because you did want me to 
give it up, didn’t you? You felt I was smoking too much, 
and you couldn’t help trying to save me, could you? And 
now youve saved me.” 

At this moment tea was announced. 

“Come on,” said Francesca cheerfully, “let's go into the 
drawing-room and give up afternoon tea for ever and ever, 
absolutely and finally. It’s all ready.” Rh. C. L. 








MAMMOTHS. 


Up and down the high woods, up and down the low, 
Must ’a’ gone a-hunting morts of years ago; 

When the beaver whistled, when the aurochs ran, 
Must ’a’ been a-hunting when the world began. 


For I half remember (tusk on kingly tusk) 
How I’ve seen the mammoths moving through the dusk, 
Mammoths all a-marching, terrible to see, 


Through an awful oak-wood glooming ghoulishly. 


Shadows huge and hairy, as the day was done, 
Somehow I remember, walking one by one, 

Bulls grotesque and solemn pulling boughs in halves, 
Running ‘neath their mothers little idiot calves. 


Lumping through the oak-swamp, vast and dim and grey, 

I have watched the mammoths pass at dusk of day ; 

Through the quaking hollow, through the tree-trunks 
stark, 

Gleams of mighty ivory breaking up the dark. 


That's the way I dream it, that’s the way I know, 
Must ’a’ gone a-hunting years and years ago, 

For I’ve seen the mammoths—tisn’t you that could— 
Moving like cathedrals through a dreadful wood. 








‘‘Smoking room contains a vast number of trophies of the chase, 
including buffalo horns, cane furniture, card and occasional tables, 
rocking chair, arm chairs, carpet, rugs, skins, brass ornaments, has- 
socks, ferns and palms in tubs.’’—Advt. in ‘* Kast African Standard,” 
Only yesterday we followed the spoor of a hassock for some 
miles over Hampstead Heath, but at Golder’s Green the 
beast winded us, and we had to return with nothing but 
a couple of occasional tables in the bag. 
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Srr,—Having read in a daily paper a statement to the effect that ‘‘ Miss Emmy Destinn, the famous prima donna, conquered ten 
fierce lions with her voice at Babelsburg, near Berlin,’’ I beg to send you a sketch, done by a friend, of a somewhat similar incident which 
occurred to me on my recent concert tour in East Africa, when unexpectedly encountering a troop of lions. The music employed was a 
i But for a slight cold which affected my low notes I am confident that I could have bagged 


selection from Srravss, sung in rag-time. 
the whole family. 
Royal Opera House, Mombas.. 


I am yours truly, 
Tonto SPAGHETTI. 








THE advertisement manager of the 
influential journal requested the depu- 
tation of West End shopkeepers to be 
shown in. 

They entered. They were dazzling 
in frock coats and tall hats, but a few 
of the younger bloods wore tweeds to 
show that they belonged to a new and 
more flexible generation. 

“What can I do for you?” the 
manager asked. 

“It’s like this,” said the spokesman. 
“Tt is now November. 
is that the public mind should be 
imbued as early as possible with the 
idea of the approach of Christmas.” 

“But surely we are all aware of 
hat?” 

“ Yes, but I do not refer to Christmas 
purely as Christmas.” 

“Yud Christmas,” put in one of the 
younger bloods who had been to a 
public school. 

“Exactly,” said the spokesman a 


INTERVIEW. | 


What we want! 


little uncertainly. “ Not Christmas 
| purely as Christmas, but Christmas as 
;@ season for the exercise of unwonted 
| generosity.” 

“ But that is the general conception 
of it,” said the manager, “is it not?” 
| “It may be, but we have reached 
|a period in the world’s development 
| when one cannot say a thing too often 
| or too emphatically.” 

“ Yes,” said another of the younger 
| bloods, “‘ what we want is the importance 
of this Christmas generosity jolly well 
rubbed in, don’t you know?” 
| “Precisely,” said the spokesman. 
‘‘ Now, a series of articles and reminders 
from you would do wonders for us. A 
paragraph here, a column there, point- 
ing out that present-giving is to be 
more than ever fashionable.” 

“Yes,” said another of the tweed suits, 
“a list of nobs seen yesterday in Bond 
Street and Piccadilly, don’t you know ? 
A word as to what Lord Lummey is 
giving the Marchioness of Milkshire. 





And so on.” 





‘ Because,” said a fourth, ‘“there’s 
nothing that bucks up the ordinary 
ruck of people so much as knowing that 
they ’re in a nutty movement. That's 
what we want you to do. To keep on 
hammering away for the next few weeks 


at the Christmas-present rage. To 
make generosity the thing. Nothing 


more. It’s quite easy.” 

« Will you?” asked the spokesman. 

“Tt might be done,” said the manager, 
“as it’s not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. But what ...?” 

“Our society has plenty of funds,” 
said the spokesman. ‘ We wish to put 
the thing on a commercial basis.” 

“Ah,” said the manager, “then I 
daresay something may be done. After 
all, it is a season of friendliness and 
good cheer, is it not? Liberality should 
be rampant then, if ever it is. Good 
afternoon; good afternoon. You will 
hear from me very shortly.” 

So now, as this is a wholly im- 
possible conversation, you will know 
what not to expect. 
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AT THE PLAY. | 
“Tue Pursuit or PAMELA.” | 


THE lady was both pursuer and pur- | 
sued. The hero she was after (with an 
ingenuousness often found on the stage, | 
and in this case said to be due to|has fled. By this time he has thrown 
her upbringing in the back-blocks of|his morals overboard; and, when he 
America) was that pleasant waster, | accidentally comes across Pamela, he 
Alan Greame ; the villain after her was| throws the expedition overboard too, 
her newly-acquired husband, ‘ John | and suggests that she should come to 
Dodder. “Pamela had not-met the| Italy with him. However, Mr. FERNALD 
elderly and repulsive Dodder for six | will have to get Italy into some other 
years before their marriage, and she| play, for Pamela refuses. Poor dear, 
had become his wife simply to escape | she only wanted a little persuasion, and 
from the back-blocks. However, their | I was longing to shout to Alan, “ Pick 
wedded life was quite happy until| her up in-your arms, man, and carry 
five minutes after the ceremony ; 
when, having presented her with a 
cheque-book, and told her that she had 
plenty of money of her own (* Bride- 
groom to Bride—a cheque-book’’), John 
Dodder tried to kiss her. Indignantly 
Pamela jumped on her horse and rode | 
away with the cheque-book. I suppose | 
(though we are not told so definitely) 
she rode to the nearest bank, and I 
should much have liked to be present 
at the cashing of the ingenuous| 
Pamela's first cheque—‘“ Pay Me 
£1,000"’—by the even more ingenuous 
bank manager. But no matter. The| 
great thing was that she embarked with 
a suitable wardrobe for Honolulu, and 
on the boat met Alan Greame. Under 
the impression that she was a widow 
Alan made love to her, and under the 
impression that marriage ceremonies 
meant nothing (except perhaps cheque- 
books), Pamela made love to him. Of 
course, as soon as he heard of John 
Dodder he was all remorse; and in. 
order not to compromise her—which 
was an expression Pamela did not 
——— _ he escaped to Japan. | 50 feel like fishing.” 

amela followed. Again, in her in-| 
genuousness, she offered herself to him;| her out.” But the cold-blooded Pole 
again, determined not to take advan-| explorer only stood and said sternly, 
tage of it, he withstood her. They |“ Once more, are you coming or are you 
parted for ever; she shamed and angry, | not?” No wonder she hesitated. Even 
he miserable. | John Dodder could have wooed her 

So far, excellent. The first two Acts | better than that. 
make a delightful entertainment. Mr.}; A poor Third Act; and the Fourth 
C. B. Fernatp has provided Greame| was as poor. Itis three years later, and 
with an extraordinary number of good | Alan, returning from the Polar Expedi- 


| things to say, and no one can say them|tion where he had been “ staggering 
so effectively as Mr. Dennis Eapie,| along the sky-line with a comrade on 
no one respond to them so charmingly his back” (these details never sound 
as Miss GLApys Cooper. Mr. Fernap| impressive in a theatre), is dying in 
is a man of wit; I take off my hat to| Canada of inanition. His pulse is only 
him. But in the last two Acts he|sixty when it really ought to be 
becomes more serious, and reluctantly |seventy. (I need hardly say that I 
I put my hat on again. (1 hate writing | immediately got out my watch and, as 
in a hat.) well as I could in the dark, tried to 

Act III. of this geographical play | time my own pulse, which, to my 
finds Pamela at Hong-Kong. She|horror,seemed about fifty-five.) Pamela, 
may as well go there as anywhere| now a widow (of course), follows him; 
else—particularly as her visit seryes|and there is a long scene in which, 
to introduce us to a delightful Chinese | standing behind his sick chair, she 


it is a shock to find that Greame 
is there too. 
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THE FAVOURITE ‘PURSUIT OF 
PAMELA.” 


Pamela (Miss Giapys Ccoper) to Alan 
Greame (Mr. Dennis Eapte), ‘* O, Alan, I do 











You'll never guess why. | 
He is starting on a Polar expedition; | 
and in order to come on in this Act he} 
| starts from the port to which Pamela | 





gentleman, Mr. Azooma SHEKO; but! pretends (with only an occasional dis- 


guise of voice) to be his new nurse. By- 
and-by she tells him who she is, and 
then he jumps up and embraces her, 
It is obvious that his pulse will now 
get back to seventy ...and I am 
glad to say that, with the lights on, my 
own got back safely to seventy-two. 

It is a pity that a play which began | 
so well should have ended so badly. 
The acting is good. Mr. Dennis Eapie 
does not make a passionate lover, but 
perhaps Alan could never have ‘been | 
that. In other respects he was excellent. 
Miss Grapys Cooper surprised me; 
I had no idea that she could make such 
a true and pathetic figure of the Hong- 
Kong Pamela. She played beautifully 
throughout in a long and difficult part. I 
must say a word for Miss Aya Yamapa, 
a charming little Japanese actress with 
nothing to say and a most attractive 
way of not saying it. Not quite nothing, 
though, forshe had learnt a little English 
in the last two Acts and could make it 
sound entirely delightful. Having my 
hat still on I take it off again to Miss 
Guapys Cooper; and once more to 
Mr. Fernaup’s wit. I hope that one 
day it may play round a scenario 
more worthy of it. M. 


A TRIER. 


I’m only five foot and a bit ; 
My name as a flapper was“ Plumpie;”’ | 
And, between you and me, I admit 
My shape’s still a little bit stumpy ; 
But oh! I’ve a passion 
For up-to-date fashion, 
And such is my craving for “ chic’ 
That I load up my figure 
With all that’s de rigueur 
And pass in the crowd, with a kick. 





My muff makes the other girls sulk, 
It’s almost as big as myself; 
My furs are enormous in bulk, 
They stand from my chest like a shelf; 
But I leave them untied 
For fear they should hide 
My neck, in the lowest of V’s, 
Unveiled by a fichu, 
Ard that’s why (a-tishu) 
I often give vent to a sneeze. 


My hat covers most of my face, 
I only see out of one eye; 
My stockings are gossamer lace, 
My heels are prodigiously high ; 
My skirt clings and tapers, 
Prohibiting capers 
In spite of the orthodox slit ; 
In short, from shoe leather, 
To top-gallant feather, 
I’m doing my best to be Jt. 





The Journalistic Touch. 
‘« Her breadth of mind was masculine in its 
depth.”’—T. P.’s Weekly. 
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Customer (after con:plcting purchase). ‘‘ By THE WAY, HAVE YOU GOT A TIME-TABLE I COULD LOOK AT?”’ 
} Antique Dealer (with air of gentle rebuke). ‘‘ Not A MODERN ONE, Sir.”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. intensely loyal, and quite unselfish.” That is true of 
' ie " | Witson, if Scorr says so, for he knew men; but most of it 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) jis also true of Scorr himself. I have never met a more 
THERE is a “reading without tears,” but it is not the) beautiful character than that which is revealed unconsci- 
| reading of this book, Scott's Last Expedition, published in| ously in these journals. His humanity, his courage, his 
| two volumes by Situ, Exper. The first volume gives us| faith, his steadfastness, above all, his simplicity, mark him 
| the journals of Captain Scorr ; the second, the reports of the | as a man among men. It is because of his simplicity that 
| journeys of other members of the Expedition. There is) his last message, the last entries in his diary, his last 
| courage and strength and loyalty and love shining out of the | letters, are of such undying beauty. The letter of consola- 
' second volume no less than out of the first ; there were gallant | tion (and almost of apology) which, on the verge of death, 
gentlemen who lived as well as gallant gentlemen who he wrote to Mrs. WILson, wife of the man dying at his 
died; but it is the story of Scort, to!d by himself, which! side, may well be Scorr’s monument. He could have no 
will give the book a place among the great books of the | finer. And he has raised a monument to those other gallant 
world. That story begins in November, 1910, and ends on| gentlemen who died—Witson, Oates, Bowers, Evans. 
| March 29, 1912; and it is because, when you come to the! They are all drawn for us clearly by him in these pages; 
end, you will have lived with Scorr for sixteen months, | they stand out unmistakably. They too come to be friends 
that you will not be able to read the last pages without of ours, their death is as noble and as _heart-breaking. 
en. That Message to the Public was heart-rending | And there were gallant gentlemen, I said, who lived—you 
enough when it first came to us, but it was as the story of may read amazing stories of them. Indeed, it isa wonderful | 
| how a great hero fell that we read it; now it is just the tale of manliness that these two volumes tell us. I put 
tale of how a dear friend died. To have read this book them down now: but I have been for a few days in the 
is to have known Scorr; and, if I were asked to describe company of the brave . . . and every hour with them has 
him, I think I should use some such words as those made me more proud for those who died and more humble 
which, six months before he died, he used of the gallant | for myself. 
gentleman who went with him, “ Bris” Winson. “ Words | 9 
must always fail me when I talk of him,” he wrote;| Few readers of Punch should at this date require an 
“TI believe he really is the finest character I ever met— | introduction to Mr. ANtHony Deane, but if such there be 
the closer one gets to him the more there is to admire.|I have here a volume of little papers brought together 
Every quality is so solid and dependable. Whatever the| under the title of In My Study (NisBet) that will furnish 
matter, one knows Bill will be sound, shrewdly practical, | them with an excellent occasion for making his acquaintance. 
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| corated with a picture 


| in wig and ruffles; the 
| eighteenth-century 
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Those especially who like to see what a genial and cultivated 
writer can make of a great variety of subjects will enjoy 
these scholarly trifles. It was, I think, another kind of 
dean to whom our school books always used to refer as the 
“ Witty Divine.” 
worthy of the epithet, though his wit is perhaps more 
gentle than pungent—as indeed befits papers reprinted from 
The Treasury. He has the eye of the expert for unconscious 
humour in others; though I am not quite sure that I believe 
in the delicious quotation that he gives from a hand-book to 
oratory, which, by the omission of brackets enclosing the 
last three words, was made to read: “ Sir,—Having been 
a lifelong Conservative or Liberal, according to circum- 
stances.” I am afraid that this sounds almost too fortunate 
to be true. It is in a paper called “At a Railway 
Bookstall”’; and I can imagine few more suitable volumes 
to pick up there than this—the chapters are so short that 
you could master one entire before the attendant began to 
look inhospitable. Or for five shillings you could secure 
the chatty and enter-, - 
taining company of Mr. 
Deane for the length 
of your journey. It 
would be money well 
laid out. Not for noth-| 
ing is the paper wrap- 
per of the book de- 


of anelderly gentleman 


flavour which should 
pertain to every good 
essay is very tastable 
in these pleasant com- 
positions and the per- 
sonality that they re- 
veal. 


In rare access of _s = a, 
lucidity and _forceful- < —— = 
ness, GreorGeE III. se ~ 


summed up in a sent- 
ence the eharacter of 
his long-time favourite ,rways Ger aT THE FACTS, BUT HE 
(because always obse- —-—— 

quious) Minister, Lord Nortu. “He is,” said his 
Majesty, “a man composed entirely of negative quali- 
ties, actuated in every instance by a desire of present 
ease at the risk of future difficulty.” Mr. Reainatp 
Lucas, capping the King, includes him in an antithetical 
portrait. ‘The King,” he writes, “is like a consc‘entious 
watch-dog, courageous, ready to resent any sign of insult. 
NortH may be compared to a peaceful well-disposed wether 








goaded into a reluctant ineffective attitude of self-defence.” | 


These shrewd appreciations so accurately and fully describe 
the personages named that his two portly volumes—Lord 
North, 1732-1792—just published by Antoun Humpnreys, 
seem almost superfluous. Nevertheless the reader endowed 
with leisure will find himself well rewarded by devoting it 
to a close study of them. 
Georgian epoch, Mr. Lucas has produced a work that will 
have permanent value among English histories. 
may be hinted at, it is that so full is his wallet of biographical 
and critical scraps that he is inclined to be too generous in 
distributing them. 

Having read every page of both volumes, there rema‘ns 
in my mind marvel at the innate vitality of a nation that 
could survive nearly sixty years of the reign of Georce III., 


At his best, this DEANE is certainly well | 





“PARROT SAVES FAMILY.” 
THE MAN WHO DERIVES HIS NEWS SOLELY FROM THE CONTENTS BILLS MAY NOT 
RECEIVES A STIMULUS TO HIS IMAGINATION. 





Steeped in knowledge of the} 


If a fault | 


with intervals of the Regency of Groras, Prince or WALEs, 
a dozen years of the Premiership of Lord Norrn, with the 
Marquis of Bute, Lord RockineHam, Lord GRENVILLE, and 
the Duke of Grarton successively in high places. The period 
covered by the Ministry of Lord Nort was perhaps the 
most disastrous in the history of “this Realm, this England.” 
The American Colonies had been stupidly driven into 
rebellion. With a mutinous army, a leaking fleet kept 
manned by the agency of the press-gang, a starving popula- 
tion breaking out in riot, England was, at the same time, 
at war with France and Spain. For its guidance the 
country needed a man like Pirr; the Kina imposed upon 
it Lord Nortn. In place of an eagle fluttered a pigeon. 
The only excuse for NortH was that he never sought the 
post thrust upon him and was always whining confessions 
of his hopeless incapacity to fulfil its duties. That is an 
explanation that can scarcely be accepted as a justification. 
Mr. Lucas’s volumes are illustrated with reproductions of 
historical portraits of men who played a part in this sad 

— ——— eighteenth-century 
drama. Amongst them 
is one of JoHN WILKEs, 
painted by Jonn Pine. 
‘The memory of WILKEs 
is partly kept green by 
the fame of exceptional 
ugliness. He is here 
presented as a bright- 
faced, intellectual, 
almost handsome man. 
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Daniel Alway was 
quite the most obliging 
fellow I ever met, but 


also the most mis- 
guided. He regarded 


marriage solely as a 
means of assisting the 
opposite sex, and no 
sooner did he discover 
Polly Kay to be in 
trouble than he offered 
himself as a husband 
to get her out. Being 
of a less impulsively 
charitable disposition, I 
almost wish that Polly had survived the wedding ceremony 
and lived for many years afterwards in order to prove to this 
impersonal and short-sighted enthusiast, and to others of his 
way of thinking (including possibly Mr. ALGERNON GissINa), 
how much the commonsense of ordinary selfishness is to be 
preferred to the folly of dispassionate altruism in such a 
case. There were four people involved in A Dinner of 
Herbs (F. V. Wuite): Daniel, Polly, Weston, her seducer, 
and Agatha, the beloved of Daniel. Upon Number One 
discovering the plight of Number Two it was clearly desir- 
able, as a first step at any rate, for him to question Number 
Three, with a horsewhip if necessary, as to his intentions 
before undertaking the burden of his sins-and giving the 
go-by to Number Four. Weston’s subsequent conduct 
shows that pressure would probably havé induced him to 
do the proper thing; and you may be sure that Polly would 
have been happier with a brute, who had at least wronged 
her at the instance of a passion for herself, than as the life- 
long wife of a cold-blooded hero who married her only from 
|a sense of duty to human kind. However, by the inter- 
| vention of Providence and the local sergeant of police, all 
|ended as it should; and here is an honest and happy tale of 
| Village life. 

















